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would otherwise be visited upon man by offended gods. The gods 
were not loved, but only feared, and only through propitiation was it 
hoped to avoid the consequences of their wrath. This was a somewhat 
expensive necessity, and every means and artifice was resorted to to 
deceive the gods and avoid expense. Already in Homer's time sacri- 
fices, although performed with great pomp and ceremony, had come to 
consist largely in fictions. The sacrifice of a whole hecatomb before a 
vast assembly was a performance strongly suggesting a modern barbe- 
cue. Some wine was wasted in gingerly libations, but most of it was 
drank, and the share of the meat that ultimately fell to the gods was 
very small indeed. The bulk of it was eaten and apparently much rel- 
ished by the assembled multitude. 

Their beliefs about the soul were an almost pure form of animism. 
It is as well described by Tylor under that name and by Spencer in his 
ghost-theory as by Homer or our present author. Hades in Homer is 
a god and not a place, and there is nothing very dreadful about his 
requirements. Punishments are in this world, and the only " sin was 
the violation of any of the multitudinous rights of the gods; failure in 
sacrifice and the like, or transgression against any of the norms of life 
which had received the sanction of the superior powers." 

Such in brief was Homeric society as revealed in the two greatest 
epics of the world, but, unfortunately, everything clusters about a few 
great names belonging to the upper class and leaves us almost wholly 
ignorant of the true nature of society itself. 

Lester F. Ward. 

Die Irtysch-Ostjaken und Hire Volkspoesie. I. Teil : Ethnographisch- 
statistische Uebersicht. S. Patkanov. St Petersburg: 1897. 
viii -f- 167 pp., roy. 8°. 

The Ostiaks constitute the eastern group of the extensive Finnish 
stock. Their language is assigned to the Ugrian branch of the Ugro- 
Finnic family of languages, to which also Vogul and Hungarian belong. 
They are scattered through the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, 
along the banks of the Ob and Yenisei in Russian Siberia. M. Patka- 
nov's account is based largely on personal observations made during a 
sojourn of two years (1887-88) in that region. He distinguishes three 
tribes or groups among the Ostiaks : the northern, which occupies the 
Berezov district in the government of Tobolsk, and which has been 
much influenced in manners and language by the Samoj'eds; the east- 
ern, in the government of Tomsk, which has best preserved its language 
and tribal peculiarities ; and the southwestern group, surnamed the 
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Irtysh-Ostiaks. The last are settled in the northern districts of the 
government of Tobolsk, on the banks of the Ob, Irtysh, Konda, 
and Demyanka. They are more advanced in culture than their north- 
ern and eastern brethren, and one might look forward to their speedy 
assimilation with the Russians, but for the melancholy fact that ere 
long only few will be left, for they are dying out rapidly. The Ostiaks 
are usually of middle height and compactly built. Measurements 
conducted by M. S. Tchugunov on 93 Surgut Ostiaks yielded a me- 
dium height of 1,596 mm. For the Irtysh-Ostiaks M. Patkanov would 
claim a larger stature, owing to their more favorable economic con- 
ditions, later marriages, and intermarriage with the taller Russians. 
Measurements of the cranium show about 77 percent dolicho- and sub- 
dolichocephales, 14 percent mesocephales, and 9 percent subbrachy- and 
brachycephales. The round flat face, flat nose, prominent cheek-bones, 
and yellowish or rather yellow-grayish color of the skin connect the 
Ostiaks with the Mongols. In the construction of their houses, in dress, 
and in other matters the Ostiaks differ little from the Russian peas- 
ants in that rigorous clime. They usually live in settlements {yurtes) of 
from four to twenty houses. The principal occupations of the Ostiaks 
are fishing, hunting, and gathering of Barbadoes nuts and cranberries 
which grow in that region in great abundance. But few have taken to 
agriculture or trade, lacking, as they do, the endurance and enterprising 
spirit of the Russians, or even of the Tatars. M. Patkanov treats in 
two chapters of the economic conditions of the Ostiaks, their communal 
life and administration, and of the relation of the Russian government 
to them. He also discusses at some length and with much feeling the 
rapid decline of this gentle and good-natured people and its causes. 
These are about the same as with all weak and inferior races who come 
in contact with a different culture : the introduction of new and 
destructive maladies; demoralization by spirituous liquors; the gradual 
forcing, by their stronger and shrewder Russian neighbors, from territo- 
ries favorable to fishing and hunting, which makes it diflScult, if not 
impossible, for them to support a normal family and which results in 
decimating famines. To this should be added their natural indolence, 
shiftlessness, and improvidence, which favor and enhance the conse- 
quences of the preceding causes. 

Three chapters, the larger portion of the monograph, are devoted by 
the author to recording the remnants of the culture of the Ostiaks and 
their religious conceptions and practices. Like other tribes of north- 
western Asia, the Ostiaks have no alphabet of their own, and few of 
them have mastered Russian writing. They used to communicate their 
ideas by conventional signs and crude representations of the objects. 
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Their counting seems to be based on the septenary system; in fact, 
seven and its multiples is with them (as with the Semites) a sacred 
number and is also used as a round or indefinite number. The heaven 
has seven openings; the earth, not "four quarters," but seven parts; the 
water seven sources; seventy-seven hymns are sung in honor of the 
bear, etc. They have a lunar month of twenty-eight days, and conse- 
quently thirteen months in the year. The Ostiak women are very 
skilful in all kinds of embroidery and in the making of ornaments of 
glass pearls. But their sense of color is very limited. Their medical 
knowledge and practice are likewise very primitive. 

The Ostiaks were brought under the wing of the orthodox church 
nearly two centuries ago. But their Christianity can hardly be said to 
be even skin-deep; it merely consists in the performance of some of the 
rites of the Greek church, and their present religious creed and prac- 
tice are a grotesque mixture of Christianity and shamanism, with the 
latter in the ascendancy. The Ostiak has more confidence in the in- 
cantations and sorceries of the shaman than in the prayers and sacra- 
ments of the Russian priest (pope). He keeps the Christian God and 
the saints in the background merely to play them off as rivals against 
his shaman divinities to make the latter better amenable to his will. It 
is therefore not necessary to go back to pre-Christian times in order to 
learn something of Ostiak mythology. The supreme divinity in the 
Ostiak pantheon was and is still Turim, " god," the sovereign of the uni- 
verse. He is the personification of the source of all good and has his 
seat in the starry sky, wherefore he is also identified (like Zeus, Dyaus) 
with the heaven. But he is so exalted as to be practically transcenden- 
tal and not to be importuned with petitions and prayers excepting in 
cases of emergency. The management of mundane affairs is in the 
hands of a host of inferior deities, good and bad: the kuls, water-spirits, 
who are persistently hostile to man ; the menks, forest spirits, who, 
though habitually ill-disposed toward man, can be brought to terms of 
friendship by sacrifices and offerings ; and the ionxes, friendly mountain 
spirits. The mediator between the supreme god and these satellites is 
Peiraxta, Turim's "son and right hand," whom the Ostiaks identify 
with Christ. Whenever there is trouble between the Ostiaks and the 
spirits, /. e., when the latter are unable or unwilling to grant the just 
demands of the former, notwithstanding rich offerings, Peiraxta de- 
scends by means of an iron chain, which connects heaven with earth, 
and metes out justice on behalf of his father. The representations of 
the gods are very crude: a small stick, at one end of which a piece 
of sable skin or the tail of a squirrel is tied to represent the head, with 
two pieces of glass in place of the eyes, while the body, /. e., the stick, 
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is wrapped in pieces of cloth. Several such god-dolls are found in 
Ostiak houses living peacefully with the ikons of the Madonna and 
saints. The cult consists in prayers, bowings of the head, the number 
of which must be seven or its multiples, and sacrifices. On special 
occasions the " great sacrifice," consisting of seven animals (horses, 
colts, oxen, sheep, and cocks), is offered. As friendly spirits are also 
revered, the shades of former heroes, and certain places where they are 
supposed to have lived, are sacred to them. The Ostiaks have also 
their sacred trees and animals. Among the former the lark holds about 
the same position as the linden tree among the old Germans; among 
the latter the bear, the king of the fauna of that region, ranks first. He 
is the favorite of Turim, sometimes even called Turim's son. Next to 
the bear, the swan, the hawk, and the raven, the "prophet bird" is 
endowed with supernatural character. 

As regards the psychology of the Ostiaks and their views on the 
condition of the departed, it may be noted that they distinguish in the 
spiritual part of man the tit, the vital principle, and the is, the shade 
(something like the ka of the Egyptians). The is ascends after death 
to heaven, which is patterned after this world, only that there the forests 
are better stocked with wild game and the rivers more teeming with 
fish. There the shades lead the same life as on earth, by hunting and 
fishing, for which purpose the necessary implements are put into their 
graves. They also have all the sensations and needs of those living in 
this world, and sometimes descend to the earth when driven by hunger 
or thirst. On this account not only is food placed in the grave, but also 
at certain intervals banquets are spread for the visiting shades. In 
other respects the views of the Ostiaks on life after death are as vague 
and contradictory as are those of most primitive peoples. 

I. M. Casanowicz. 

Codex Nuttall. Facsimile of an Ancient Mexican Codex Belonging to Lord 
Zouche of Harynworth, England, with an Introduction by Zelia 
Nuttall. Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Eth- 
nology, Harvard University, Cambridge, 1902. 

When the Spanish conquerors landed in Mexico they found the 
natives in possession of books elaborately illustrated with colored 
pictures and conventional symbols, indicating a system of aboriginal 
paleography as complex as it was unintelligible to Europeans. To the 
minds of the conquerors, fired with zeal for a propaganda of the Chris- 
tian faith, these books, containing as they do many idolatrous pictures, 
stood in much the same category as idols, and every effort was made to 



